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Poll Finds Strong Support 
for Biodiversity Conservation 


By Robb Cowie, Biodiversity Project 


A new, nationwide poll commis- 
sioned by the Biodiversity 
Project shows strong public 
support for species and habitat 
protection. The poll also mea- 
sured increasing public recogni- 
tion of the term “biodiversity.” 


Apart from this good news, the 
poll also found that a large 
percentage of Americans do not 
see a link between their lifestyle 
choices and the impact their 
choices have on the health of the 
natural world. This finding 
suggests that while Americans 
feel responsible for protecting 
the environment, many see 
environmental protection as 
someone else’s responsibility, 
not their own. 


The poll was designed (with 
input from a large number of 
biodiversity advocates) to 
assess public opinion on topics 
related to biodiversity, test the 
appeal of biodiversity conserva- 
tion messages and help 


biodiversity advocates reach key 
audiences. The Biodiversity 
Project coordinated a similar 
survey in 1996. Many of the 
questions on the 2002 poll were 
based on questions asked in 
1996. Comparing the results of 
both surveys offers insights into 
trends in public attitudes over 
time. 


The polling firm Belden 
Russonello & Stewart (BR&S) 
conducted the survey, which was 
based on responses to telephone 
interviews conducted with 1,500 
adults nationwide, in early 
January 2002. The poll has a 
sampling error of plus or minus 
2.5 percent. 


Public Attitudes 


Americans believe that the most 
serious environmental problem 
we are currently facing is, “the 
rate at which land is being 
developed and places in nature 
are being lost” (26 percent rated 


this as 10 on ascale of 1-10). 
The public’s apprehension about 
sprawl and habitat destruction 
appears to have grown more 
acute in recent years; in 1996, 
this issue only ranked as the 
third most serious problem. The 
leap in concern about sprawl 
may suggest that people are 
beginning to view over-develop- 
mentas a problem that affects 
their own quality of life. 


Concerns over toxics (second in 
the 2002 rankings) and rain 
forests (third) remained at the 
top of the list of Americans’ 
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environmental worries, as did air and water 
pollution (tied for fourth). However, less than 20 
percent of Americans rated the “damage being 
done to forests” in the US and the “damage being 
done to oceans” as extremely serious problems. 
“Global climate change” was rated as the least 
most-serious environmental problem. 


As in 1996, the poll measured strong support for 
environmental protection policies. Americans 
strongly support the Endangered Species Act 
(ESA); 78 percent of those polled supported 
maintaining a “strong” ESA, while only 20 percent 
supported weakening it (these results were 
virtually unchanged from 1996). 


Even in atime of economic uncertainty, respon- 
dents rejected the argument that “it is often not 
worth the cost in jobs to try to save endangered 
species” (63 percent disagreed in 2002, up from 
53 percent in 1996). 


Tough enforcement of laws and regulations that 
limit pollution and habitat destruction were popular 
with the public (59 percent and 53 percent 
respectively supported these measures). The 
public also showed strong support for providing 
tax incentives to landowners who protect natural 
areas and to consumers to encourage use of 
environmentally friendly products. 


On the other hand, Americans were mixed when 
presented with the statement that increasing 
protection for wildlife would result in too many 
government restrictions (47 percent agreed, 49 


percent disagreed, a 
statistical dead heat).The 9 > 
public was also split on 
whether national security 
concerns justify loosening 
environmental regulations on 
mining and oil drilling (47 
percent agreed, 49 percent 
disagreed). 


Growing Awareness 


While “biodiversity” is still far 

from a household word, the poll shows 

that more people are familiar with the concept than 
they were five years ago. In 2002, 30 percent of the 
public said they had heard of the term “biological 
diversity,” while only 19 percent had heard of it in 
1996. 


Nearly 50 percent of those polled rated saving 
biodiversity as “very important” to them person- 
ally. Surprisingly, Americans expressed an appre- 
ciation even for the value of species many of us 
dislike. In 2002, 56 percent of respondents 
disagreed with the statement that, “the world 
would be better off if some species like mosqui- 
toes and poison ivy were eliminated.” Only 46 
percent disagreed in 1996. 


When it comes to biodiversity conservation, the 
public is self-interested and pragmatic. The 
informational arguments for saving biodiversity that 
had the greatest appeal were those that empha- 
sized: the ecosystem services that nature provides 
to our communities (“forests clean our drinking 
water’); the medical benefits it provides to us 
individually (natural sources of medicines); and the 
contributions that nature makes to our quality of 
life (scenic beauty and recreation). 


However, the poll also suggests that our support 
for the environment is rooted more deeply in our 
hearts and souls — our morals and ethics — than in 
the rationales of our heads. By overwhelming 


margins, poll respondents strongly agreed that we 
have a “personal” or “moral” responsibility to 
“protect plant and animal life” (69 percent and 65 
percent respectively strongly agreed out of a split 
sample). Respondents also saw our obligation to 
protect the environment for future generations (58 
percent) and our duty to respect “God’s creation” 
(56 percent) as “extremely important reasons” to 
protect the environment to them “personally.” 


Responsibility Gap 


A large portion of Americans also fails to grasp 
the impact of their personal choices and actions 
on the biosphere. According to the poll, 44 
percent of those surveyed agreed with the state- 
ment, “What I do does not impact the health of 
natural habitats.” Thus, while the poll shows that 
Americans support government actions to protect 
the environment by large margins and that we 
believe that we have a personal moral responsibil- 
ity to protect life, nearly half of us lack the knowl- 
edge to extend those beliefs into our daily lives. 


Demographically, maintaining biodiversity is most 
important to Americans who are younger, low- 
income, Democratic or Independent and Califor- 
nians. Protecting biodiversity is less important to 
older, Republican and Midwestern Americans. 
The views of some audiences became more 
favorable the more they learned about 


biodiversity; these audiences 
included women, those fifty and 
older, and African-Americans and 
Hispanics. 


Implications for Funders 


The Biodiversity Project and our pollsters are con- 
tinuing to examine and interpret the data gathered in 
the poll and we will keep the funding community in- 
formed about their implications and potential uses. 
However, our early analysis suggests some poten- 
tial considerations for funders: 


Education is Critical: An informed public is a 
more concerned and supportive one. While there 
is strong support for species and habitat protec- 
tion, there needs to be greater focus on communi- 
cating to Americans the importance of healthy 
habitats to their lives and the urgency in protecting 
them. 


Make the Connection: Many Americans don’t 
get the impact our daily actions have on the natural 
world. Encouraging more sustainable consumer 
and lifestyle choices can help people understand 
our individual stake in protecting the natural world. 


Building a Biodiversity Constituency: The 
public is diverse in its attitudes as well as its 
demographics. Public education campaigns should 
be premised on audience-specific strategies and 
messages that will encourage long-term support 
for biodiversity. 


The poll was made possible through the gener- 
ous support of the New York Community Trust, 
the Town Creek Foundation, the Homeland 
Foundation, the Charles Stewart Mott Foun- 
dation, the Moriah Fund, the Munson Founda- 
tion and the Weeden Foundation. 


UN Hosts Summit on Sustainable Development 


From August 26 to September 4, the United Na- 
tions (UN) will host the World Summit on Sustain- 
able Development (WSSD) in Johannesburg, South 
Africa, bringing together national delegates, repre- 
sentatives of non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs), business leaders, and others to address 
the challenges of improving global living standards 
while conserving natural resources in an age of in- 
creasing demand for food, energy, water and shel- 
ter. 


The Summit is billed as an opportunity to imple- 
ment Agenda 21, the global plan for sustainable 
development adopted at the 1992 Earth Summit in 
Rio de Janeiro. Organizers believe it represents 
“an exciting opportunity for today’s leaders to 
adopt concrete steps and identify quantifiable 
targets for better implementing Agenda 21.” 


The UN Commission on Sustainable Development 
(CSD) is acting as the Preparatory Committee for 
the WSSD. The CSD has held three preparatory 
meetings (PrepComs) for the Summit over the last 
year. The final PrepCom will be held in Bali, 
Indonesia from May 27 to June 7. Planning to 

date indicates that the WSSD will not have a 
primary focus on environmental issues, rather 
addressing issues of equity, globalization and 
poverty alleviation. 


Because the WSSD is still very much in the 
planning stages, it is difficult to predict likely 
outcomes. The Summit may result in a “global 
deal” between North and South, hoping to stem 


the decline in Official Development Assistance 
(ODA) to developing countries witnessed over the 
past decade. 


The Summit may instigate a number of “partner- 
ships” among governments, businesses and 
NGOs. These partnerships are viewed by some 
developing countries as a means to encourage 
private investment in infrastructure and technology. 
Some NGOs are fearful that such partnerships 
may focus on economic growth without an equiva- 
lent concern for whether the investments promote 
sustainability. 


A wide variety of US NGOs are likely to have an 
active role both before and during the Summit, 
including (but certainly not limited to): 


** Corp Watch 
(www.corpwatch.org) 

**Tnstitute for Agriculture and Trade Policy 
(www.iatp.org) 

** International Forum on Globalization 
(www.ifg.org) 

***Natural Resources Defense Council 
(www.nrdc.org) 

* Worldwatch Institute 
(www.worldwatch.org) 
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CGBD WORKING GROUPS 


Climate and Energy 


The Climate and Energy Working Group, 37 
funders in attendance, met April 16-18 at the 
Airlie Center in Virginia. This was the first formal 
retreat for the group under the auspices of the 
CGBD. The Virginia meeting begins a series of 
activities for funders seeking solutions to the 
critical threat to biodiversity posed by the growing 
carbon blanket wrapping the globe. 


Funders and resource persons examined the 
political, economic, social, and technological 
challenges to a transition from a carbon economy. 
The group discussed international to city level 
strategies and ways to knit together successful 
initiatives. One of the goals of the group is to bring 
new funders to this issue. The program committee 
showed progress towards this goal and welcomed 
a number of new foundation faces to the table. 
The group will resume themed conference calls 
later this Spring. 


Biodiversity and 
Environmental Health 


On April 2, the CGBD released the third edition 
of its “Nature is Health” newsletter offering 
updates from scientists and NGO leaders one year 
after the April 2001 Ecological Health briefing 
held in Washington, DC. “Nature is Health” also 
highlighted the new ecological health funding 
initiative of the Bush Foundation, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 


Health and Environmental 
Funders Network (HEFN) 


Recent conference calls of the Health and Envi- 
ronmental Funders Network (HEFN) have 
highlighted links between human activities and the 
health of people and ecosystems. 


A joint HEFN-Funders Forum on Environment 
and Education (F2E2) call on “Healthy Schools by 
Design” focused on facts: kids spend a lot of time 
in school; schools are major community centers; 
many schools have poor indoor air quality, are 
located near toxic sites, are overcrowded or in 
disrepair, and are very energy-inefficient. With a 
projected $127 billion needed to rehabilitate 
existing public schools or build new ones, enor- 
mous leveraging opportunities exist to create 
schools that provide a healthy educational environ- 
ment, build social capital in communities, cost less 
to operate, and impact lightly on the environment. 


Another HEEFN call looked at new evidence of 
links between air pollution and fatal lung cancers. 
Against a political backdrop of debate over fuel 
efficiency and power plant emissions, a recent 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
article reported that fine-particulate air pollution 
(soot from cars, trucks, coal-fired power plants 
and factories) was associated with lung cancer 
risks at rates comparable to those of nonsmokers 
living with smokers. The growing evidence linking 
outdoor air quality and health problems has 
implications for work on diverse and often- 
disconnected issues ranging from asthma and lung 
cancer to energy, climate and transportation 


policy. 


For information on follow-up efforts on either of 
these issues, email hefn @ aol.com. 


Marine Conservation 


The Marine Working Group held its “annual 
meeting” on February 25-26 at the Golden Gate 
Club in the Presidio of San Francisco. After a 
half-day focus on marine mammal issues, funders 
devoted the remaining day and a half to a review 
of the spectrum of strategies represented in the 
membership and how those strategies combine 
into an overall program of marine conservation. 
Prior to the meeting, participating funders had 
submitted one- to two- page summaries of their 
current program objectives and scope. 


To deepen alliances among funders and to exam- 
ine effective ways of collaborating, the Marine 
Mammals sub-group is organizing a July 18-19 
meeting on Cape Cod. The mornings of the 18" 
and 19" will provide opportunities to learn more 
about individual funder strategies as well as to 
begin to define a collective mission and vision. 

The program will also include presentations from a 
variety of experts in marine mammal research and 
conservation. The afternoons will include site 
visits to marine mammal related initiatives in the 
area. In the evenings, funders will have time for 
more relaxed opportunities to socialize and enjoy 
each other’s company in the beautiful setting of the 
summer in Cape Cod. 


Forest Conservation 


The Sustainable Forestry/Certification sub-group 
is already making plans for its summer meeting. 
The tentative dates for the meeting are July 15-17, 
probably at Wingspread, the Racine, Wisconsin 
conference facility operated by the Johnson 
Foundation. The program will focus on current 
developments in the forest product certification 
arena, including both supply and demand issues. 
Details of the meeting agenda will follow soon. 


The Public Forest sub-group continues to monitor 
legal and legislative activities surrounding the 
defense of the US Forest Service’s roadless areas 
rule. Funders participate in regular conference 
calls, hearing updates from the Heritage Forest 
Campaign and others involved in the defense 
efforts. The next conference call will be on May 
14 at Noon, EDT. 


MEMBER NEWS 


After nine years at the helm of the Weeden 
Foundation, James Sheldon is stepping down as 
Executive Director and will be moving to the Puget 
Sound region with his family this summer. He will 
be succeeded by Donald A. Weeden, a current 
Weeden Foundation trustee with extensive profes- 
sional experience in the reproductive health arena. 
James will continue to serve as an advisor to the 
Foundation on biodiversity conservation issues 
into 2003. 


Stuart Clarke has left the Turner Foundation to 
join the Southern Partners Fund, a regional, 
community-based foundation that supports rural 
social justice work in the South. Kim Younghans 
will take over for Stuart as the 
Acting Program Director for 
Water and Toxics at Turner. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 


May 8. “Envirc tal Health: Protecting Children (Olympia, WA). Contact: www.wseha.org. 


May 9. “Environmental and Public Health Policy: A Working Conference” (New York, NY). 
Contact: www.nycosh.org/9-11conference.html. 


May 9. “In Harm’s Way: Toxic Threats to Child Development: Training Programs for Health Profes- 
sionals” (Boston, MA). Contact: psrmabo @igc.org. 


May 9-10. Annual Conference on Ecosystems Restoration and Creation (Tampa, FL). 
Contact: fwebb @hcc.ccfl.us. 


May 18-22. Annual Meeting of the Organization of Wildlife Planners (Seward, AK). 
Contact: Teri Arnold, (907) 267-2412. 


May 19-22. The Coastal Society 2002 Conference (Galveston, TX). Contact: coastalsoc@ aol.com. 


June 2-5. International Symposium on Society and Resource Management (Bloomington, IN). 
Contact: Alison Voight, (812) 855-3095. 


June 6-11. “Healthy Ecosystems, Healthy People” (Washington, DC). 
Contact: www.ecosystemhealth.com/hehp 


July 14-18. Society for Conservation Biology Annual Meeting (Canterbury, UK). 
Contact: Nigel Leader-Williams, scb2002 @ukc.ac.uk or www.ukc.ac.uk/anthropology/dice/scb2002. 


Aug. 4-9. Society for Ecological Restoration Annual International Conference (Tucson, AZ). 
Contact: www.ser.org. 


Aug. 18-22. American Fisheries Society Annual Meeting (Baltimore, MD). 
Contact: Betsy Fritz, (301) 897-8616 or bfritz @ fisheries.org. 


Sep. 24-28. Excellence in Wildlife Stewardship through Science and Education: The Wildlife Society 
Annual Conference (Bismarck, ND). Contact: Harry Hodgdon, (301) 897-9770 or www.wildlife.org. 


Dec. 1-5. International Wildlife Management Congress (Christchurch, New Zealand). 
Contact: wildlife@cont.canterbury.ac.nz. 
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